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their admiration. The tercios of Oiiamendi, Nuestra
Sefior de Begona, San Ignacio, San Miguel, to mention
only those names which come most readily to my mind as
being those of units I have personally seen in action,
formed as brave and as dashing an infantry as one could
find in any army. Their losses were tremendous. Captain
de Seynes, a French officer, who acted as adjutant to the
tercio of San Ignacio, told me that his battalion had been
renewed from the brigade training depot three times
before the final onslaught on the Lemona peak, when he
himself fell wounded and when his tercio was actually
wiped out by a Red counter-attack. There were just two
hundred rifles on the situation report of the battalion, he
told me, on the night of the counter-attack, and by
morning one hundred and thirty had been evacuated,
wounded, to the clearing-stations, and some seventy were
lying dead on the peak. I talked to officers of the tercio
of Nuestra Sefior de Begona when they marched into
Bilbao on Sunday, June 20, and they told me they had
just seventy rifles left, and that to form a unit they were
being temporarily linked with the tercio of San Miguel,
with only forty-five rifles remaining. That was the price
the Requetes paid for the honour of avenging their dead
in the three previous sieges of Bilbao and for being the
first troops to parade their flags through the conquered
city.
The next stage m the offensive on April 24 was the
piercing of the mountain barriers protecting Eibar, the
town of arms manufactures, and Durango, practically an
outer suburb of Bilbao. The Reds had fortified very
strongly the three Enchorta peaks and that of Santa
Maria, which look down the valley to Vergara, held by the
Nationalists, and block the roads through three passes^
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